ordered. Little groups of mourners, carrying their dead,
were as common as hucksters in normal times, but the usual
funeral procession would consist of great putrefying piles
of bodies, attended only by ribald labourers who had to be
roaring drunk before they could perform their nauseous
work of casting the horrible carrion into pits.

Weird and pitiful expedients were resorted to in the
vain hope of curing or preventing the spread of infection.
Some put their faith in mysterious charms, tokens and in-
cantations. Others relied upon prayer. Periodically through
the year of terror, the authorities decreed days of fasting
and supplication for divine mercy. At one time there was a
general belief that the plague might be burned out of the
air, and all through one sweltering summer day bonfires
blazed spectacularly but unavailingly before nearly every
house in London.

One school of the scientifically minded held that alcohol
was a preservative against the sickness, and devotees of this
theory remained for months in a state of gloomy, fearsome
intoxication. Another set swore by the antiseptic virtue
of tobacco fumes, and Eton beheld the strange spectacle
of lads being flogged unmercifully because they refused to
smoke. There was even a rumour that venereal diseases con-
ferred upon their victims immunity from the more dreaded
ailment. While this superstition survived, the foulest bawdy
houses in the nastiest sections of the city were eagerly pat-
ronized by thousands sedulously courting syphilis in the
hope that it might save them from a worse fate.

The plague was at its murderous height when Charles
moved to Oxford to meet the Houses of Parliament, sum-
moned to the university city to escape the infection of the
capital. War and pestilence were the chief problems he set
them to solve. About the latter they did nothing. A bill
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